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Before the Kentucky State Agricultural Society—de- 
livered at the Capitol in Frankfort, January 14, 
1830, on the dignity of the profession of agricul- 
ture, and the propriety of legislation for its im- 

By Col. C. S. Toop, of Shelby. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE Strate AGrieuvtruran So- 

ciety: In compliance with the invitation of our 

worthy President, I appear before you this evening, 
in behalf of the great interest which sustains every 
other interest in the community ; and relying upon 
your indulgent feelings towards a cultivator of the 
soil, entreat you to forget, in the magnitude of the 
subject, any deticiencies of the advocate, 

In entering upon the duty assigned to me, I feel 

a consciousness of the difficulties which beset my 

path, arising as well from my own inadequacy to 

the task, as from the nature of the subject, which 
is generally considered not to be susceptible of) 
those illustrations and attractions, rendered so in- 
teresting in this age of improvement, by the exer- 
tions of cultivated intellect applied to the depart- 
ments of law, physic, moral and political economy. 

All that I can hope then to effect, will be to lead | 

abler minds to reap Jaurels in a field in which, as | 

a pioneer, I shall be content ifthe public mind be | 

directed to the subject. 
As the advancement of the cause of agriculture | 

is the exclusive object contemplated in the forma- 
tion of this society and of the annual inecting on) 


proveme ni. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


this day, I propose upon this occasion, to examine | 
this subject in two of its most interesting aspects— | 
first, to present to my brother farmers some of the | 
considerations which should lead them to form and | 
act upon, a more exalted estimate of the dignity of | 
their profession; and then, to offer some sugges- 
tions, which, it is hoped, may have a tendency to 
stimulate the legislative councils to that encourage- 
ment of the cultivation of the soil, which an en- 
lightened forecast deems to be so intimately con- 
nected with the public welfare. 

In the first place, as to the dignity which belongs 
to the pursuits of agriculture. The illustrious 
Franklin, whose eulogy was conveyed in such fe- 
licitous language by the eloquent Mirabeau—* Eri- 
puit calo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis ;” the sage, 
whose fame shed lustre on the age in which he liv- 
ed, and who sustained towards his country the en- 
vied attitude of mechanic, patriot, statesiman and 
philosopher, has pronounced « agriculture to be the 
most honorable of all employments, being the most 
independent. The farmer,” says he, “has no need 
of popular favor, nor of the favor of the great ; the 
success of his crops depending only on the blessing 
of God upon his honest industry.” The occupation 
of the farmer is not only honorable, as being the 
first pursuit of man, and as having engaged the at- 
tention of the most virtuous and illustrious men in 
every age, but it is the most honorable for the pre- 
cise reason stated by Franklin—it is the most inde- 
pendent. The other pursuits of men, in all their 





diversified forms, depend, in a greater or less de- 


; made by Noah, who, though a preacher of righteous- 


gree upon the success of those who exert their en- 
ergies in other avocations—the merchant depends 
upon the farmer and manufacturer—the mechanic 
upon the farmer and merchant, and the professional 
man upon all of them; but Franklin, as well as the 
experience of ages proclaims, that the farmer is in- 
dependent of all save “the blessing of God upon 
his honest industry.” 

Washington, the father of his country, has de- 
clared that “he knew of no pursuit in which more | 
real and important services can be rendered to any 
country than by improving its agriculture.” 
tes, one of the most eminent of the ancient philoso- 
phers, says, “agriculture scems to possess an in- 
contestible right to the title of parent and nurse of 
all other professions ;” and the celebrated Vattel, of 
modern times, whose treatise on the Law of Na- 
tions is regarded as the standard of international 
duty amongst the most enlightened states of the 
present day, says, “of all the arts, tillage or agri- 
culture is doubtless the most useful and necessary ; 
it is the nursing father of a state; the cultivation 
of the earth causes it to produce an infinite increase ; 
it forms the surest resource and the most solid fund 
of rich commerce for the people who enjoy a happy 
climate.” 

Agriculture was the first avocation of man, Ad- 
am being directed to “dress and keep” the garden 
of Eden. This was his duty in the days of prime- 
val innocence ; and after the fall, he was required 
to earn his bread by the “sweat of his brow.” The 
first valuable improvements in husbandry were 


Socra- | 


ness, was called a man of the ground, because of 
his advancement in agriculture and his invention for 
subduing and fertilizing the soil. The divine com- 
mand to the Jews, “break up your fallow ground 
and sew not among thorns,” is applicable to all the 
nations who live by the cultivation of the soil; and 
I indulge the hope that there is not a christian far- 
mer in our land, who, while he recognises the spir- 
itual beauty of the passage which has immediate 
reference to the cultivation of the heart, does not feel 
its literal force in calling upon him to adopt all 
practicable means of improving the soil committed 
to his care. And here it may not be impertinent 
to remark, that if the mass of my brother farmers 
would “indeed break up their fallow ground and 
sow not among thorns,” as well in relation to their | 
husbandry as to the cultivation of their minds, we | 
should not be placed, as a profession, in the rear of | 
other less worthy pursuits. | 








The descendants of Abraham in Palestine, the | 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the ancient Persians, the 
Pheenicians, the Athenians, and the Romans, includ- 
ing those in the highest offices in each of those na- 
tions, manifested the highest regard to the pursuits 
ofagriculture. Hesiod and Xenophon of the Greeks, 
and Cato, Varro, Virgil, Pliny and Columella, of 
the Romans, published treatises on the subject— | 
and the greatest improvement was made in agricui- 
ture during those periods of the ancsent nations, 
when their institutions approached more nearly to 
the republican character. Xenophon, one of their 


historians, remarked that “agriculture is the nuars- 
ing mother of the arts, for, where it succeeds pros- 
perously, there the arts thrive ; but where the earth 
necessarily lies uncultivated, there the arts are ex- 
tinct.” In the best days of the Roman republic, 
he was entitled to the highest praise who “best 


cultivated his spot of ground,” and such should be 


now the tone of public sentiment. Montesquieu 


| has observed that “countries are not cultivated in 


proportion to their fertility, but to their liberty ;” 


;and the condnetor of the New York “ Cultivator,” 


who unites in himself, tore eminently than any 


| other citizen of the republic, the rare qualities of 


scientific knowledge and practical experience with 
a polished pen, lays it down as almost a maxim, 
that “the mental and moral condition of an agri- 
cultural district is inthe ratio of its improvement 
in husbandry.” 

There is a moral beauty in the sentiment of 
Franklin, which maintains that the farmer is inde- 
pendent of all,save “the blessing of God upon his 
honest industry.” Those who plough the land, as 
well as those who plough the sea, are under pecu- 
liar obligations to recognise a special and superin- 
tending Providence. ‘The farmer has the promise 
of seed-time and harvest ; the seasons, the rain, the 
warmth of the sun, the growth of the soil, and all 
the operations of nature, admonish him of the exer- 
tions of an omnipotent energy. In the country he 
seems to stand in the midst of the grand theatre of 
God’s power, and seeing that the succession of heat 
and inoisture constitutes the sources of production, 
he is led to feel in the action of the sun and the 
descent of dew and rain, is obligations to rever- 
ence that unsearchable sovwreign without whose 
permission not a“ sparrow falls to the ground,” nor 
a blade of grass springs up. The sailor, too, looks 
through the elements to the great first cause, and 
the man atsea must be insensible to all the high 
and holy motives of gratitude, who does not feel his 
own impotency, not less than a reverential awe of 
that Supreme Power whom the winds and waves 
obey. 

Ancient and modern poets have dignified the 
cultivation of the soil by the majesty and melody 
of their immortal songs. Virgil, the great Roman, 
has leit an imperishable monument of his devotion 
to the cause of agriculture; and strange as it may 
seem to some of our modern farmers, some of whom 
affect not to need any instruction in the science up- 
on whose success{ul applicatian they depend for 


| support, Virgil gives in his Georgics much of what 


constitutes the present mode of ameliorating the 


'soil. An interesting extract which may be found 
'in Book I. line 79-80, speaks of the Roman prac- 
tice of saturating the parched soil with rich animal 
manure, of scattering sordid ashes upon the exhaust- 
ed lands, and o' giving rest to their fields by a rota- 


tion of crops; to which if we add the later process 
of renovating through the introduction of the gras- 
ses and the application of marl, we shall have the 
present improved mode of farming as practised in 
our own country. Milton, the Homer of modern 
times, (both of thei blind to natural, though touch- 
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ingly alive to moral beauty) occupied his master 
mind in delineating the paradise which Adam was 
directed to “dress and keep ;” and Thompson has 
presented aftertimes with a surpassingly beantiful 
scene in his Antumn, where he introduces among 
the gleaners of the harvest, 

“The lovely young Lavinia, who once had friends, 

And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth.” 
A sentiment as descriptive of the benevolence which 
belonged to the period of harvest as it is i!lustrative 
of the career of thousands upon whom the sunshine 
of prosperity in early life has only dawned to ren- 
der the gloom of adversity more conspicuons in 
their declining days, 


Ancient and modern patriots have been devoted | 
iter, his equal in vigorous intellect and patriotic de- | 


to the cultivation of the soil. Cincinnatus, Denta- 


eloquent Clay the great unsurpassed of modern states- 
men, and our own veteran Harrison, whose patriotic 
policy founded and whose skilful valor defended the 
vast North-West—these all have manifested a deep 
solicitude for the interests of the great cause which 
we have this day convened to promote, 
To descend to our own history as the 


inany noble examples of our most distinguished 
citizens devoting themselves to the pursuits of ag- 
riculture. Atan early period, Shelby, Nicholas 
‘and Breckenridge were conspicuous in their efforts 
to advance this great object. The first, renowned 
,in the war of the revolution, and in the early as 
well as the after history of the State ; the two lat- 


tus and Regulus, La Fayette, Washington, and our/ Votion, whilst they were scarcely excelled in the 


own Shelby, are illustrions examples of this inter-| 


esting fact. They repaired from the plough to the 


defence of their country, and from the defence of 
their country returned tothe plough ; and although | 


they were renowned warriors, we mugt suppose 
there was a redeeming spirit in the nature of their 
avocations as cultivators of the soil, which caused 
their Jove of country to be superior to all selfish 
considerations. Considered in this aspect, their 
fame will live undimmed in the records of time, 
whilst the memory of the Cesars and Alexanders, 
the Bonapartes and [turbides will rot, like “the 
memory of the wicked.” Of Cesar, nothing is 
left but his accomplished commentaries and his un- 
hallowed ambition. Of Alexander, who shed tears 
because he had no more worlds to conquer, no mon- 
ument remains but the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
once the pride of the world in its unrivalled libra- 
ry, and when it commanded the commerce of the 
Mediterranean sea and the Arabian gulf, but now 
only a scene of magnificent ruin, since the discov- 
ery in the 13th century, of a new route to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. Ina few years 
posterity will only speak with approbation of Bona- 
parte as having left a valuable code of laws for 
France, and as having established agricultural so- 
cieties and professorships, and the National Garden ; 
whilst the frequent and inexplicable revolutions in 
former Spanish America will only serve to proclaim 
the succession of military tyrants, countenanced 
alone in countries where the system of religion pre- 
scribes the rights of conscience as well as the lights 
of knowledge. 

The mest distinguished individuals in our coun- 
try, including nearly all of our Presidents, have de- 
lighted in the pursuits of agriculture. ©Washing- 
ton, whose career presents the brightest exainple 
of true glory recorded in ancient or modern histo- 
ry, Was impatient to retreat from the toils of war 
and the cares of State, to betake himself to the pure 
and unalloyed joys of rural life. Jefferson, whose 
fame is identified with the independence of his 
country, rejoiced in the opportunity of mingling 
the avocations of the farm with the sweets of polite 
literature. Madison, whose monument is found in 


was always anxious to retire to the mellow pursuits 
of agriculture, as the most congenial in their influ- 
ence upon the profound and classic efforts of his 
unrivalled pen. Monroe, who fought in both wars 
for the maintenance of his country’s independence, 
and whose career is signalized by association with 
the purchase of Louisiana and Florida; the heroic 
Jackson, whose fame will live as long as the waters 
of the father of rivers roll on to the ocean ; our own 


whole Union in their enlightened advocacy of the 
| principles of constitutional law. In our own day 
'we find the whole community in its civil, political 
and religious character, coming up to mingle its 
,tears with ours over the graves of the lamented 
Garrard and Green, who, alter signalizing their 
valor in the North-West, considered it their proud- 
est claim to distinction in devoting their strong 
minds and patriotic hearts to the great cause of ag- 
riculture. And passing from our own country and 
our own age, we may refer to the fact which is ex- 
hibited in bold relief in the history of every nation 
claiming to be civilized, that men of every profes- 
sion, in all ages, have contemplated at some period 
of their career, to retire to the repose to be found 
lonly in the pleasures of rural life. The statesman, 
the civilian, the philosopher, the physician, the 
| merchant, the handicraft tradesman, the county 
court pettifogger, the village constable and the 
heartless usurer, all fix in their minds some future 
day in which they hope to realize what their imag- 
‘inations have depicted of the joys of retirement in 
|the country. 

As a farther illustration of the value which high- 
ly gifted men have attached to the pursuits of ag- 
lriculture, | venture to introduce an extract from 
ithe essays of Dr Johnson, who stands at the head 
of British literature. It is allowed that “ vocations 
and employments of vast dignity are of the most ap- 
parent use ; that the meanest artisan or manufactu- 
rer contributes more to the accommodation of life, 
than the profound scholar and argumentative theo. 
rist; and that the public would suffer less present 
inconvenience trom the banishment of plilosephers 
than from the extinction of any common trade.” 

“Some have been so forcibly struck with this 
observation that they have, in the first warmth of 
their discovery, thought it reasonable to alter the 
common distribution of dignity, and venture to con- 
demn mankind of universal ingratitude; and what 
labor can be more useful than that which procures 
to families and communities those necessaries 
which supply the wants of nature, or those conve- 
niences by which ease, security and elegance are 











| conferred.” 
the matchless constitution he contributed to form | 
and which he administered in peace and in war, 


«This is one of the innumerable theories which 


first re- | 
. . . , 
public in the wilderness of the great west, we have 


be content to fill up the lowest class in the com- 
monwealth, to form the base of the pyramid of sub- 
ordination and lie buried in obscurity themselves, 
while they support all that is splendid, conspicuous 
or exalted,” 

Peerless woman, in a‘] her high and holy influ- 
ences, has contributed to give dignity to the pur- 
suits of agriculture. ‘Throughout the snecession of 
time in all civilized nations, she has been man’s 
solace in every condition of life, and to no class of 
men more eminently than to the cultivators of the 
soil, It is inthe domestic circle of the farmer, that 
woman shines in all] her glory, guiding the distaff 
or leadin« lisping infancy in prayer. But it is not 
to the farmer alone, that she is the richest of all 
temporal blessings—her hand is ever open as day 
to melting charity, her approbation gives rapture to 
the statesman and the philosopher—her love ani- 
mates the warrior on the field of battle—her heart 
is often an altar dedicated to the service of the liv- 

ing God, and her bosom is as the balm of Gilead to 
the wounded spirit in the hour of trouble. 

But if the testimony of men of science and of 
patriots in all ages fails to recommend the pursuits 
of agriculture to our favorable consideration, there 
is intrinsic merit in the profession itself to command 
our unqualified regard. It is the nursery of patri- 
otism, of wealth and of strength to the state. All 
writers on political economy speak of the farmer 
as the “productive class” and all others as the 
“unproductive classes,” and whilst he is creating 
'materials, nearly all other occupations are employ- 
| ed on pre-existing materials. If these views of the 
general value of the agricultural interest be acknowl- 
edged, how much more impressive will they be re- 
| garded in reference to our own state where the 
| products of the soil enter so pre-eminently into the 
sources of her prosperity. Weare ina latitude so 
peculiarly blessed as to unite the growths which 
belong to a Northern and a Southern climate. 
The tobacco of the south is found by the side of the 
| hemp of the north, and the grass of the north grows 
| lexuriantly by the side of the corn which flourished 
| best in the south, This happy concurrence of cli- 
| mate meets upon a svil of unparalleled fertility 
'and of irrepressible energy ; presenting just the 
| undulations in surface which protects it alike from 
| baking or of washing in the cultivation. The corn 
| and grass of this rich region contribute, in the char- 
| acter of provisions and Jive stock, mainly to the sup- 
‘ply of the cotton planter of the south, who, in his 
turn, supplies the raw material to the manufacturer 
| of the north, who, in his turn, with the merchant and 
| the seaman taking it to market, is fed chiefly by the 
| products of our soil; so that in the circuitous ope- 
| rations of labor and of commerce, Kentucky with 
the other states of the west, feeds al] the operatives 
of the north and of the south. How dignified then 
| should be the pursuit, and how controlling the in- 
‘terest which effects these high objects. But with 
|a soil and climate so inviting, we do not realize 
| from our lands half the product which is found in 
ithe northern states, where the cold soil and rock 
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tainly destroys. 


the first attempt to reduce them into practice cer- | surface is made to yield to the influence of the sci- 
If we estimate dignity by imme- entific labor; and without a prospect of improve- 
diate usefulness, agriculture is undoubtedly the | ment in the character of our husbandry, we are in 
first and noblest science ; yet we see the plough danger of being exposed to the remarks of Solomon 
driven, the clod broken, the manure spread, the seeds | in regard to the slovenly farmer. “I went by the 
scattered and the harvest reaped, by men, whom | field of the slothful, and lo it was all grown over 
those that feed upon their industry, will never be per- | with thorns, and nettles covered the face thereof, 
suaded to admit into the same rank with heroes or and stone wall was broken down.” May we not, 
sages; and who, after all their confessions which | however, hope that a better day is dawning upon 
truth may extort in favor of their occupation, must | us in all that relates to the means by which the 
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physical as well as intellectual resources of our REPORT ON RECLAIMED MEADOWS. 
country may be develope’, and that in view of all! Wehave the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
the considerations which have been addressed to from the “Transactions of the Essex Agricultural 
the pride of the farmer, he may be led to aim ata Society for 1838,” the report of the committee on 
standard better calculated to elevate him in) reelaimed meadows; in which will be found inter- 
public regard ? }esting accounts of some spirited improvements. Of 
In conten.plating the causes which in our own! Mr Brown’s extraordinary improvement, a partial 
country have led to the low estimate heretofore ‘account was given in the First Report of the Agri- 
placed upon the pursuits of agriculture, we cannot | culture of Massachusetts. The completion of the 
fail to ascribe the principal agency to the disrepute experiment shows a result in the highest degree | 
in which manual labor is held by those whoj creditable to his industry and indefatigable perse- 
have been educated for the so called learned pro-| ye,ance. : H.C. 
fessions. Even the merchant considers himself as aa 
occupying a higher grade in society, although he is In submitting their report for the current year, | 
but the teamster who is employed in transporting 'the committee have great pleasure in remarking | 
and exchanging the surplus products of the farmer, | that they have reason to believe that there is an| 
who creates the raw material, and in bartering the | increasing attention paid to these improvements, | 
articles of the mechanic and manufacturer who ex-| The number and length of the statements that | 
erts his labor in preparing the raw material for the | have been furnished to the committee, and which | 
market. The standard of the farming character |are annexed, scem to render it proper that they | 
suffers injury from the cemmon opinion which at-| should abstain from a report any more detailed than | 
taches to his profession, the want of any intellect-| jis absolutely necessary. 
ual culture or any refinement in manners; and al- They have viewed the premises described in the | 
though we may deplore and condemn this unworthy | several statements, and have examined with atten- | 
prejudice towards the employment which is intrin-|tion the claims mace for the improvements. 
sically the most respectable, we have reason to con- Thev award the first premium of twenty dollars” 
fess that too large a portion of those engaged in|to Timothy H. Brown, of Saugus, and the second 
the cultivation of the soil seem by their conduct to| of ten dollars, to William Osborn, jr. of Salem, for | 
attach little importance to these requisites of char-| his land in Saugus. ; 
acter. If as a profession we do not occupy in the For the Committee, 
community, the attitude of intelligent farmers and N. W. HAZEN. 
accomplished citizens, we have to ascribethe result,| N. W. Hazen, Amos Sheldon, Asa ) ( 
in a great degree, to our neglect of the means T. Newhall, Daniel Putnam, § 
which would elevate us in society. We _ have, a 
heretofore, discarded all connexion between science TIMOTHY H. BROWN’S STATEMENT. 
and art as applied to agriculture, and by the neg-| 7 the Committee on the Improvement of Wet Meadow 
lect of general education, have allowed other pro- and Swamp Lands : 
fessions to assume and to occupy the position to GentLeEMEN—The improvement that I submit to 
which we are entitled. We have disregarded, | your examination, has been made upon between 
even, the proper measures for training our sons to | five and six acres of swamp land, situate in the 
the exercise of their most exalted privileges as/|town of Saugus. The mud or soil varies from two 
citizens ; and to the apathy and ignorance of farm-|to twelve feet in depth. ‘wo years ago, it was so 
ers, in reference to the fundamental principals of thickly covered with briars and bushes, that a dog 
public policy, we may trace most of the political | would have found difficulty in passing through it, 
disorders in the state. It is often said when a|These bushes | mowed and burnt on the ground. 
young man is supposed to be too dull for what are | There were so many stumps and logs that it was 
called the learned professions, that he is then fit for | .npossible to plough ; so I commenced cutting the 
the plough. Be it our high aim to establish the | surface into squares about fifteen inches each way, 
converse of this proposition; and were the standard | and then with forked hoes made very strong, pulled 
of intelligence among farmers as elevated as their | off the sods, and cleared out the stumps and logs, 
employment is honorable, the day may not be dis- | Then using the same hoes, cleared out all the small 
tant when the youth who should be found to want | roots, levelled the surfice, and placed back the sods 
the intelligence and energy necessary to make him | the other side up. This part of the work I did in 
a successful farmer, will then be pronounced fit! strips of about one rod in width. In August, 1837, 
only for seeking his fortunes in some one of the|i commenced this. In 1836 1 mowed the bushes 
“unproductive”—less dignified—learned profes- | and dug one ditch. ‘The stumps and logs I took 
sions. With this high object constantly in view, | out without the help of oxen. Some of the stumps 
and by the adoption of the means which will be|I should judge had nearly half a cord of wood in 
adverted to in the further discussion of the subject,}them. There were a cons.derable number of trees 
the cultivator of the soil may hope to resume the | that had blown down, and the meadow had formed 
proud attitude which the nature of his profession as | over them. Many of them were perfectly sound, 
well as the approbation of ages has assigned to him./and some measured sixty feet in length. The 
In attempting to examine the subject with a view | stumps were very numerous, I found three tier 
to legislative encouragement, I find myself sur-|deep, and under the bottom lay a pine log, that had 
rounded by a multitude of imposing facis in our|some time or other been on fire, After going over 
own history and in that of other nations in relation | the surface and clearing in the manner 1} have de- 
to this great interest, all calculated to deepen con- | scribed, I found the expense to have been, at a fair 
viction as to the necessity of arousing the apathy | estimate for the labor, 2504. 
of farmers, of vindicating the dignity of their pro-| In the winter [ hauled off the wood and piled it 
fession, and of guiding public sentiment to an ap-/|up for coaling. The largest of the small roots I 
preciation of the fundamental cause of national | selected for my own fire; the smallest I burnt up- 
prosperity. on the ground. I commenced harrowing with an 
iron tooth harrow, as soon as the frost began to 
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(Concluded next week.) 


come out ofthe grouad. The sods being fastened 
down by the frost, and the harrow passing over the 
upper side, they mouldered away as fast as the frost 
would adinit; and when the harrow had gct to the 
depth of the sods, they were worked up pretty fine, 
the frost below making a bridge for the team to 
pass on. About the first of last May, I began 
planting with potatoes, without any manure, I cut 
the seed very fine, and planted the parts néar to- 
gether. T merely marked the hills witha hoe, then 
a man followed after with theseed, and then anoth- 


{er man to cover it. So [made speedy work in plant- 
ling. T[ ealenlated to have the seed when covered, 


one inch from the surface. I use sixtynine bushels 
of seed, that is. about fourteen bushels to an acre. 
I should not have seeded so light, had I not felt an 
uncertainty about obtaining a crop, without the use 
of manure. ‘There was but one man among those 
I consulted, who gave me any encouragement, 
Many said [ should lose my labor. ‘To their as- 
tonishinent T harvested 927 bushels of excellent po- 
tatoes. The expense incident to planting, hoeing, 
harvesting, &c., including the seed, I estimate at 
$117. The landisnow in astate that I can plough 
it at pleasure. On asmall piece of the land I plant- 
ed corn, and it ripened well. Ona _ small piece I 
sowed wheat, but itcame to no perfection, either in 
the straw or crain. 

The wood was converted into charcoal. In 1837 
I coaled 1201 bushels, which sold in the market for 
$166 40. In 1838 I coaled 4200 bushels, which 
sold on the hearth for $333 33, and I ascertained 
from the purchaser that it sold in Boston market 
for $630. I sold wood to the amount of $50, and I 
estimate that which I used. for my own fire worth 
$50 more. [| have on hand one hundred cart-loads 
of the bottom of the coal pits, which I value at 875, 
having had some knowledge of its virtue as a man- 
ure. The account may be thus stated: 


Proceeds of coal in 1837 $166 40 


do, do. in 1838 333° 33 
Value of cro of potatoes at 50 cts. a bu. 463 50 
Value of ashes for manure, &c. 75 00 
Value of wood sold 50 00 
Value of wood used 50 00 


Increased value of the land, it being now 
worth $125 an acre, and originally 
thought to be worth only $12an acre 565 00 








#1702 23 
Labor, §c. 





Levelling and clearing the land, &c. #504 00 
Carting the wood and roots 35 00 
Harrowing, &c. 12 00 
Planting, hoeing, harvesting, &c. 117 00 
Coaling in 1837 40 00 
Coaling in 1838 100 00 

#808 00 


Balance in favor of the experiment $894 23. 
I have about two acres more of similar land, that 
I am managing in the same way. It requires much 
hard Jabor, but it yields a fair reward. 
Yours with respect, 
TIMOTHY H. BROWN. 
Saugus, Dec. 7, 1832. 


WILLIAM OSBORN, JR.S STATEMENT. 
The subscriber presents the foliowing statement 


to the Committee on Reclaimed Meadows: 
The piece of meadow land reclaimed and culti- 
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$48 
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vated by the subscriber, lies in Saugus, and con- 
tains 4 acres very wet, and peaty bottom, and ad- 
mitted of running a pole in some places, 10 feet 


without reaching hard bottom; covered with a large 


quantity of pine stumps, and a young growth of 


maples, alders, dogwood, &c. 

In the first place [ commenced removing the sods 
and roots from about one-fourth of an acre, and 
burning the same, but finding the land would not 
be made sufficiently dry by this process, | turned 
the sods over the whole piece in the fall (1837), and 
let them remain for the action of the frost until 
spring (1838), then had them chopped with large 
grub hoes, fine enough for planting potatoes, &c. 
The process of turning over the sods and getting 
out stumps were both done at the same time: after 
doing this, I run a ditch around the piece, and four 
ditches across it, 3 feet deep and 4 feet wide, with 
an outlet sufficient to drain the Jand at all times 
last season, to 15 inches below the surface. 

I annex a rough sketch of the different lots, which 
I will describe : 

Lot No, 1—Containing one-fourth of an aere, 
nearest the upland, was cleared in the fall and 
spring by chopping and clearing the small roots, 
and made in a good condition for cabbages ; manur- 
ured with compost of loam aad manure, and a small 
portion of unleeched ashes put ineach hill. Crop, 
fifty dozen large cabbages. 

Lot No. 2—One-fourth of an acre, pared and 
burned ; sods not fully burned collected into heaps 
and mixed with stable manure, lime, and salt; in 
spring, chopped fine and spread in drills: planted 
with ruta baga. Crop, 100 to 150 bushels —mixed 
with others and | cannot give the exact number. 

Lots No. 3 and 4—Sods turned and mud-wheeled 
on from the ditches and spread ; raked in rye and 
grass seed. Crop, 5 1-2 bushels of rye, and 18 to 
20 cwt of hay, without manure. 

Lots No. 5 and 6—Potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, 
&c., with coarse barn and stable manure. 

Lot No. 7-—Corn, potatoes and squashes. 

The amount of manure used on the whole piece, 
about 6 cords; 2 casks of lime, 1 bushel of salt, 


Estimate worth of Crops, and Expenses. 
CROPS. 


327 bushels of potatoes at GO cts, per bu. $196 20 


51-2 do. rye, at $1 25 «“ 6 &7 
81-2 do. corn, « 1 00 we 8 50 
100 do. ruta baga, at 30 cts. “ 30 00 
18 to 20 cwt. hay, 12 00 
40 doz. cabbages at 50 cts. per doz. 25 00 
2000 Ibs. squashes, 20 00 
Value of fuel taken off, at least 25 00 

$332 57 

EXPENSES, 

Cost of land $25 00 
Labor, per contract 86 50 
94 days by help on farm 70 50) 
Seed potatoes 15 00 
Rye and grass seed 117 
Six cords of manure 30 00 
Two casks of lime 2 00 
22 days labor, gathering crops 16 50 


ASA T. NEWHALL’S STATEMENT. 
To the Committee of the Essex Agricultural Society on 
Wet Meadow and Swamp Lands : 
GrextLemen—The piece of meadow land which 
! offered for your inspection the past season, and 


a lot containing about ten acres, that twelve years 
since was a sunken quag-mire, from 2 to 12 feet in 
depth, producing nothing except bushes, dogwood, 
lilies, and in some places, coarse water grass; this 
piece, a part of which was very low and wet, con- 
tains 1 acre and 61 poles; in the latter part of the 
summer of 1836, I covered three-fourths of an acre 
with sand and gravel from 3 to 6 inches in depth, 
manured with 100 bushels of leached ashes and 4 
cartloads of the scrapings of the barn-yards, sowed 
with rye and grass seed the last of October; the 
rye sprang up from one to two inches in height be- 
fore the ground froze, but was, as I believe, owing 
to the lateness of sowing, principally pulled up and 
destroyed by the frost; a few patches of the rye 
which survived the winter were harvested, after 
which it yielded more than 2 tons of hay, which 


weighed 44 24-100 hundred. In the summer of 
1837 I prepared the remaining part of this piece; 
manured with 75 bushels of ashes and 3 loads of 
scrapings, sowed with rye and grass seed the fore 
part of September, but owing to the extreme drought, 
there were several patches where the seed did not 
vegetate. The crop of rye which grew on about 
half an acre, produced.14 1-2 bushels, weighing as 
soon as thrashed 64, and after having been spread 
to dry for 5 weeks, 62 pounds per bushel. 

The grass on the stubble at the time of reaping, 
as also on the first named piece, promised fair for 
a sound crop, but finding the grasshoppers becom- 
ing very numerous, I fed with neat cattle. 

Believing that farmers generally have strong 
doubts as to the utility of cultivating rye on mead- 
ow lands, has been the principal inducement to of- 
fer this experiment. 

In 1834 1 prepared and sowed 2 acres and 53 
poles of this meadow with grass seed,and might 
have conveniently sowed the whole with rye, if I 
could have had any confidence of success; but af- 
ter consulting with the most experienced farmers in 
‘the vicinity, and getting no encouragement, I con- 
cluded to try one-eighth of an acre only, on which 
'Lsowed four quarts of seed, which yielded five 
| bushels and three pecks of grain of superior quality. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

ASA T. NEWHALL. 
Lynnfield, Dec. 1st, 1838. 


| “ 
| 











RICHARD PHILLIPS JR.S STATEMENT. 

To the Committee on the improvement of Wet Meadow and 
Swamp Land : 

GentLemMEN—My piece of land, which is enter- 
ed for premium, contains one acre and an eighth. 
I came into possessi.n of this land early in June 
last. It was then in its wild state, thickly covered 
wits small maples, dogwood, black alders and other 
bushes. On the 25th of June the mud and water 
| were three feet in depth on this land. I then cut 
'asmall ditch on the southerly side of it and drain- 
led off the water. In August it was so dry as to 





$246 67° permit the cutting of the bushes, which laid a num- 


Net profit, $76 90. 


ber of days, and then fire passed over them. After 


The present value of the land I leave for the | this, there remained large hassocks and roots, which 


judgment of the Committee. 
WM. OSBORN, Jr. 
December, 1838. 


I cut and dug up by hand, and let them remain a 
few days, then piled them up and set fire to them, 
and burnt, as good judges said, nearly three hun- 


which you have been pleased to view, is a_ part of 


sold at 20 dolJars per ton. In 1836 the first crop | 


dred cords of hassocks, roots, and bush. Twenty 
cords of these now remain on the edge of the land, 
which I intend to burn. I cut a ditch onthe west- 
erly side of this piece, and cross ditches on it about 
three rods apart, which have drained it sufficiently 
dry. About the 25thof this month, I spread the 
carth that came out of the ditch, on the land, on 
the top of which [ spread the ashes, which were 
made from the burning of the hassock, etc. Then 
1 sowed tipon it 3 pecks of herds grass seed, and 
half a bushel ofred top, with a very little clover 
seed, On this piece of landI have spent 48 1-2 
days work, which cost about $48 50. This piece 
of land has been brought to, without the help of 
oxen, horses, or plough. It was accomplished al- 
together with the sweat of the brow. 
Yours respectfully, 
RICHARD PHILLIPS, Jr. 
Topsfield, Sept. 27, 1833. 


(From the Gazette and Mercury.): 





Goop Lucx.—Much Irving been said and writ- 
| ten in disparagement of fine wooled sheep as nurses, 
| the writer wishes to state a fact respecting his own 
| flock. Probably for fineness, they are not excelled 
| by any flock in the country. 
| He has taken especial pains to procure sheep 
of superior quality, as respects body, and also fine- 
ness of wool, And he has found his efforts amply 
repaid by his success in wool growing, for a num- 
ber of years past. Out of a flock of two hundred 
eightyfive, he has not lost a single sheep since ta- 
ken to the barn last Autumn. He has also raised 
one hundred and forty lambs the present season 
without losing a single lamb out of his flock; and 
all have been owned by the sheep. He has not 
fed out six quarts of cow’s milk to them, and yet 
they are all in a thriving condition. He has not 
given them over half a bushel of grain of any kind, 
since they were taken in, in the fall. Since the 
first of April, they have been fed with ruta baga, 
this is all the feeding they have had, except hay. 
Perhaps a flock of the far famed Bakewell sheep 
consisting ef 285, with but a single half bushel of 
grain for the whole flock, would not beat this. If 
there is such a flock I should like to hear of it. 
ABEL WILLIAMS. 
Ashfield, April 22, 1839. 





We understand the farmers in this state are mak- 
ing great efforts this spring to put seed enough in- 
to the ground to give crops, if the season be pro- 
pitions, ample for home consumption, and thus keep 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars at home, which 
are now annually sent into ether states for bread 
stuffs. There wil] be more corn planted this year 
in this country, than has been planted in any one 
year for the last fifteen years. In this village ev- 
ery little patch of ground is te be improved for the 
growth of something or other useful in a family. 
The valley of the Merrimack will this year begin 
to look like a garden, and al! the face of the coun- 
try round about, is to be dressed up in good style. 
Speed the plough, and let the farmer prosper, and 
all will prosper except lawyers and sheriffs, for 
plenty will be in the land, and then their vocations 
lessen to profit.—Concord (N. H.) Courier. 

Hor Cuttrure.—It appears that the American 
crop varies from one to three millions a year while 
in England it reaches to forty or fifty. There 
seems no good reason why we should raise s0 
little. 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL CONVEN- 
TION. 

The following resolutions were passed at the 
New York Agricultural Convention, holden in Al- 
bany in February last. 
est and importance. ‘The proceedings in detail, 
would be too voluminous for the space we have to 
devcte to them, 


hesolved, ‘| hat this convention respectfully re- 
quest the legislature of this state to pass an act 
making it the duty of the assessors in each city 
and town inthis State annually to ascertain the 
whole amount of the produce of said city and town, 
ine'nding agricultural, mechanical, and manufac- 
tures of every description—designating each sep- 
arai ly, in proper tables, so that the specifie prod- 


uce : f said city or town may be seen by the items | 


respectively ; and in order to obtain particularity 
and umtormity, the Secretary of State be required 
to make blank tables or forms, such as he may 
deem proper and necessary, to ascertain the entire 
produce of the State ofevery description ; that such 
blanks may be furnished tothe clerks of each city 
and town, in order that they may be distributed to 
such officers whose duty it is to obtain such infor- 
mation ; that said officer be required to make due 
return thereof in such manner as shall be designat- 
ed by the Legislature, and that the Secretary of 
State may male due report of all such information 
so acquired, to the legislature annually, in the 
month of January. 

Resolved, ‘\hat in the opinion of this convention, 
the culture of silk is an object well worthy of leg- 
islative encouragement by the offering of bounties 
for a limited number of years, for its production. 

Resolved, That this convention regard the cul- 
ture of the sugar beet, with a view to the produc- 
tion of sugar, as a branch of agriculture, which may 
be prosecuted to the very great advancement of the 
prosperity of the State, and recommend it as well 
entitled to legislative encouragement by the offer 
of liberal bounties. 

Resolved, That this convention regard it of very 
great importance that a brief treatise, containing 
plain directions for the growing of the mulberry 
and the management of silk worms, should be pre- 
pared and distributed to each of the common schools 
in this State 

Resolved, That the introduction into all the com- 
mon schools of this State, of a short practical trea- 
tise containing plain, simple directions for growing 
the sugar beet, and extracting the sugar therefrom, 
according to the Jatest and best process, would, in 
the opinion of this convention, greatly contribute 
to the general introduction of this new branch of 
national industry, which promises so greatly to in- 
crease the prosperity and promote the welfure of 
the people of this State. 

Resolved, That this convention cordially concur 
in the recomme:dation of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, in his annual message tothe present legisla- 
ture, that publications upon agriculture, horticul- 
ture and rural economy, ought to constitute a part 
of every common school library. 

Resolved, That this Convention respectfully and 
earnestly recommend, that the legislature make 
provision for procuring and distributing the above 
named publications, and that the expense thereof 
be defrayed out of the fund appropriated for com- 
mon school libraries. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
agriculture has not hitherto received, from the peo- 
ple’s representatives, that stimulus to improvement 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER, 


They are of general inter- | 


'which sound policy would justify, and which equal very of a course of husbandry which may avoid the 
justice and the best interest of the state demand. | deleterious effects of the labors of these insects, 

Resolved, That the products of our soil may be Therefore, this Convention do also request that 
vastly the the Governor may be further authorized and re- 
wealth and comfort of every class of our citizens | quired to offer a reward for the best treatise on the 
/promoted, and the character and prospects of our | habits, and nature of these insects, 
state elevated—by a judicious and liberal appro-| Such treatise to be submitted to and determined 
priation of public moneys, to enlighten, to stimu- | by a board for that purpose to be appointed. 

|late and to reward, that numerous portion of our 
fellow citizens who are employed in the business of 
agriculture. 
Resolved, That an annual appropriation of twen- 
'tyfive thousand dollars of public moneys ought to 
| be made, for a term of years, to encourage improve- 
"ments in agriculture ; and that in the opinion of 
‘this Convention it will return an annual interest 
_to the treasury, and compound interest to the state. 
Resolved, That the general principles of the bill 
'to encourage agriculture, reported at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, by the committee on agricul- 
ture, meet the views of this Convention, and that 
we respectfully request that those principles be 
adopted by the Legislature now in session. 

Resolved, That the American Institute richly 
deserves the fostering care and liberal patronage 
|of the Legislature, as an institution which has al- 
| ready done much good to the state, and which is 
eminently calculated to promote great and rapid 
improvement in the mechanic and manufacturing 
arts, and materially to aidin the improvement of 
agriculture. 

Resolved, That the establishment of 
school libraries will form an important era in our 
history, and is eminently calculated to advance us 
in the march of useful knowledge, to multiply our 


increased, our revenue augmented, 


character 


Tus Montague Coat,—The mineral supposed 
ito be coal, which was discovered in Montague last 
| autumn, does not sustain the hopes which it excit- 
ed, Specimens were sent to Professor Hitchcock, 
who submitted them to chemical analysis. The re- 
sult will be found in the following extract from a 
letter froin him, in answer to one addressed to him, 
containing some inquiries relative to the subject. 
Amherst, April 13th, 1839. 
Dear Sir,—I have received from at least two 
gentlemen, specimens of the lately discovered coal 
in Montague, nnd have subjected some of it to an- 
alysis, After pulverizing it and heating it nearly 
to redness to drive off water, | subjected 100 grains 
to the heat of a powerful furnace, for 2 1-2 hours, 
ina platinum bowl; and it lost only 6.7 grains. 
The residue was common sand.—Surely, a sub- 
stance containing 93.3 per cent. sand, cannot be of 
any value for fuel. Yet I have been told that this 
substance would burn; and hence I have thought it 
pussible that I may not have received the best 
specimens. Yet the gentlemen from whom I re- 
ceived them would not be apt to be mistaken. 
They have strongly the appearance of coal, yet are 
nothing but shale; which contains a little carbon. 
This rock usually accompanies coal; yet it often 
. ; ‘curs, especially in the valley of the Connecticut 
domestic and social comforts, and to elevate our | OCCUTS: especially iu the ley of the _ . 
: «ges sane where there is no coal. Ihave noticed the spot 
character—provided that judicious selections of | ; 
. * cee | where this supposed coal is dug; but have not been 
books are made for such libraries—adapted to the | : ' 
ee . . , | there since it was discovered. I should think that 
capacities and understandings of those whom they : 
. . : _~ | the question might be settled by boring a few feet, 
are designed to benefit, to the wants and improve-| |. 5 ‘ 
¢ a . I indulge some hope that a large body of coal may 
ment of the various branches of productive indus- : ; ‘ 
7 ae | be found in this valley: but I confess my expecta- 
try, and to the promotion of industrious and moral |. =. : : 
“40 rae : . 4). tions are not sanguine. Small pieces of the best 
habits in the rising generation;—and that inthis}. °° 
bituminous coal that I ever saw, have been dug out 


view of the subject, the appointment of a competent |. vteg®: + 
board to prepare, or cause to be prepared, a selec- of the rocks in South Hadley, and in West Spring- 
2 field.— Greenfield Mercury. 


tion of books for common school libraries, by the 
Legislature, at least so far as the public moneys 
are to be applied to this object, is called for by the 
highest consideration of public usefulness, 


common 




















Asues.—When wood is burned in a position 
| that excludes the air, the product is coal; if com- 
| bustion is performed in the open air, the produce is 

Whereas, the growing of wheat is a business od ashes, Ashes by being leached, or having warm 
great importance, not only to the agricultural but) water passed through them, are deprived of the al- 
also to the mercantile, manufacturing, commercial | kali they contain, and this obtained in the shape of 
and financial interests of this state :—.dnd wherets, | potash or soda, by evaporation, Different wood, 
the eastern and northern portions of the state have, ‘and plants, vary much in the quantity of ashes and 
for some years past, been visited by the ravages of | alkali they produce; the fir, beech and poplar, 
insects which have destroyed the crops therein, 4nd | ranking the lowest, and the box, willow, elm, 
reduced the farming interests thereof to dependence | wormwood and fumitory, the highest. The leach- 
on their western neighbors for their supplies of| eq ashes of several kinds of grain, were found by 
flour:—.Ind whereas, this Convention view with| Ruckert, to be constituted as follows : 











alarm, the rapid spread of this evil towards the fine Silica. Lime. Alumine. 
wheat districts of the west :— Ashes of Wheat, 48 37 15 
Therefore, in hopes to stop the progress of this | “ Oats, 68 26 6 
scourge in our land, this Convention do most ear- | 6 Barley, 69 16 15 
nestly and confidently call upon and request the | Rye, 6: 21 16 
legislature now in session, to authorize the govern- “ Potatoes, 4 66 30 
lor or some outher suitable person or persons, to “ Red Clover, 37 33 30 


Leached ashes are found to be an excellent ma- 
nure, applied to soils that are light, or such as are 
inclining to be sour; the alkali correcting the 
acid with which such soils, as the vegetation proves, 
abound. In some instances, crops of grain, roots 


offer a reward to any person or persons who shall 
discover and make public any remedy for prevent- 
ing or counteracting the effects of these insects. 
Such bounty to be paid out of the treasury of this 
state. 

ind whereas, also a knowledge of the character 
and habits of these insects may lead to the discoy- 


and grass, have been nearly doubled by their use ; 
and no skilful agriculturist permits their waste. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, May a, i839. 


ELEVENTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT 
THE STATE HOUSE. 

CULTIVATION AND DEPTH OF PLOUGHING. 
(Concluded.) 

The depth of ploughing whch is to be advised, must 
depend upon many circumstances, which necessarily 
vary much, and will be found very differently combined 
in different situations. 

The fuod of vegetables is to be found, so far as it 
depends on the soil, in the decayed organic matter, | 
which is there deposited ; and which forms with vari- | 
ous intermixtures the mould. The earths or salts exist- | 
ing in the soil, or forming its substratum act only as | 
condiments or stimulants or preparers of this vegetable 
matter that it may be in a condition to be taken up by 
the roots of the plants. They themselves furnish but in 
avery slight and inconsiderable degree the materials 
out of which the plants are formed. The simple earths 
themselves have no nutritive properties. 
state, asin pure sand or pure clay for example, they 


In a single 


have no action whatever, and are incapable of produeing 


or sustaining vegetable growth. In combination, mixed 





with manures, the remains of decayed organic substances, 


either vegetable or animal, and exposed to the action of 
air, moisture, light, and heat, they become active and 
the seed germinates, and the plants grow, and the fruits 
are watured in them. Cold, inert, gravelly earth, 
brought, as one gentleman observed, from the bottom of 
a well, became fertile and produced clover. It imbibed 
undoubtedly some principles. @f fertility from the air. 
Vegetable matter in the form of dust is continually float- 
ing about, and much of it would light and be retained 
on sucha heap. Then after vegetation had once com- 
menced in such a situation, the natural decay of the 
plants would itself serve to enrich the soil, and furnish 
food for future plants. ‘The more vegetable matter in 
the soil the richer the soil. 
ern soils in the great valley of the Mississippi are the 
deep deposits of decayed vegetable matter, the vast ac- 


The exuberantly rich west- 


cumulations of past centuries. In ;ure vegetable mat- 
ter, if such could be found, in unmixed manures either 
of animal or vegetable origin, vegetation becomes ple- 
thoric and diseased. ‘I'he intermixture of it therefore 
with salts and earths is essential to put it in the best 
condition for vegetable nutriment. The electrical or 
galvanic operation of such intermixtures and combina- 
tions is supposed to constitute an important office or in- 
strumentality in promoting vegetable growth. 

Another point which seems settled is, that tle activity 
and usefulness of manures are increased in proportion 
as they are kept near the surface, and as they, with the 
earths with which they are combined, are brought in 
contact with solar and atmospheric influences Placed 
directly upon the surface much of their usefulness is 
lost by evaporation. We cannot do in this case exactly 
as we would ; some of the manure will be necessarily 
exposed; some will be of necessity placed too deep ; 
but though the expression may not be strictly graminat- 
ical, we think we shall be best understood, when we say 





that manures should be covered but not buried. 


Another matter to be considered in the case is the 
nature of the plant which you propose to cultivate. 
The cereal grains gather their principal gomeseae, 


Long tap-rooted vegetables, | 





from near the surfice. 
such as the carrot and parsnip and so likewise the whole | 


W ENGLAND FARMER, 


family of the clovers go down deep for their sustenance, 
and require both for the extension of their roots and 
the expansion of their substance, a deep loose, friable 
bed. All these matters are to be considered, when you 
wish to know how deeply you should plough. 

Do not plough so deep as to bring only the cold sub- 
soil to the surface, and bury the vegetat!e mould beyond 


Do 


the reach of the active influences of the sun and air. 


, not bring any more of the gravelly and cold sub-soil to 
| the surface than you have the means of enriching with 


manures. Cultivate your tap-rooted vegetables only on 
soils that have been already deeply cultivated and en- 
riched ; or where you have such a depth of soil that 
they can stretch themselves out at their pleasure, with- 
out the danger of starvi.tion. 
continually to deepen your soil by ploughing a little 


deeper and a little deeper every year. What cannot 


| be done by a single blow, may be effected by gradual 


approaches. We are perfectly convinced, that for wheat 


in our old soils, deep ploughing is indispensable. Wheat 


seems to require, what Dr Stebbins calls, a virgin earth. | 


Whether, as some persons suppose, the pariicular ele- 


ments or ingredients in the soil necessary to the growth | 


of wheat, have, by cultivation, become exhausted ; or 
whether according to the profound conjectures and ex- 
periments of De Candolle, the excrementitious deposits 
of the plant have poisoned the soil fur its successive and 
repeated cultivation, no one is as yet prepared to decide ; 
but experiments, repeated and decisive experiments, 
have determined that where a fresh soil is turned up 
and properly managed, the wheat crop among us has 
never been known to fail. 


Then again, be trying | 


firmed in the cheering persuasion, that the cause of — ¢ 
| ricultural science and im 


U 


vances, and claiming that attention from the coo mia ty 
to which it is entitled by its eminent importane 
i 


provement is daily makin 


Cc 


SECOND REPORP OF Thre AGRICUL Rk cg 
MASSACHUSETTS 


As some omissions and miscarriages have bees asee r- 





tained, we hope it will be deemed excusatie on wkirg 
his out 


smitied 


| this method to say to our ag:.eultural correspond 
iof the State, that this document was duiy tra 
| 

| by mail to the 

! 


Southern Agriculturist, at Charleston, S. C. 


Franklin Farmer, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


| 


Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ohio Farmer, Columbus, Ohio. 

| Farmer's Register, Petersburg, Vir. 

| Baltimore Farmer & Gardener, Baltimore, Ma. 
| Am. Silk Society’s Journal, do. 
Farmer's Cabinet, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Silk Grower, do. 

Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 

| Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y. 

| New York Farmer, New York city. 

Rural Library, do. 

| Silk Culturist, Hartford, Ct. 

| Monthly Visitor, Concord, N. H. 

Yankee Farmer, Portland, Me. 

Maine Farmer, Winthrop, Me. 

| If these copies have failed to reach their destinition, 
| and the slightest intimation should be given of a wish to 


The greatest improvements, however, are to be confi- | receive the Report, it shall be forwarded with much 


dently looked for from the introduction of the sub-soil 
plough On this subject, we beg leave to refer the far- | 
mers to the first report of the Agricultural Survey. This | 
instrument keeps the vegetable mould at the surface, | 
while it breaks and opens the sub-svoil for the extension 
of the roots of the plants and the reception of the filter- 
ings of the enriching manures from above. We hope 
that it will soon be brought into common use among us. 
Many farmers in England said, some time since, that its 
use had actually doubled their crops ; and the recent ac- 


| 


counts speak in the highest terms of its continued and 
increased approval among them. 

This subject of ploughing, the great operation in hus- | 
bandry, deserves much more than this passing glance, | 
and we design, hereafter, to give to it a much more ex- 
What we now offer, are mere hints, for | 
** Speed the plough.’ 


tended notice. 
other minds to work up. 


H.C. 


TWELFTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
It was our intention to have given a full report of the | 
twelfth and lastagricultural meeting, holden at the State | 
House in April, but our notes in this case are too imper- | 
fect to make one out to our satisfaction and to do justice 
to the gentlemen who took part in the discussion. The 
subject prine pal!y discussed was the application of man- ! 
ures. Dr. Keep went pretty la'gely into the subject of 
the use of lime and ashes, and the formation of compost. 
He was kind enough to promise usa full report of his 
remarks, which were highly instructive and interesting. 
The note, for fear of its being out-lawed, we have al- 
ready had renewed, that it therefore stands pretty well; 
but if not paid at maturity, we assure our friend, the Dr, 
that it will “ be lodged for collection.” 
The meeting broke up with an expression of strong 


pleasure; not from any conceit of its value, but as a to- 
ken of the author's respect for his co-laborers of the ag- 
ricultural fraternity, and his desire to keep the chain of 
correspondence between them bright and strong. 


H.C. 
May 6, 1830. 


DENNIS’ SILK MANUAL. 

We have received from the author, a copy of Dennis’ 
Silk Manual, containing complete directions for cultivat- 
ing and manufacturing silk, to profit, from the raising of 
the tree and worm to the perfection of the article for 


| sale, with a full account of his newly invented reel, 


We had designed to have given the figure of this reel in 


! our present number, but of necessity omit it. The book 


is written inva full, detailed, and practical style—show- 
ing the results of personal practice and observation, and 
deserves patronage. It has another merit—that of on- 
taining four times as much information on the sub-ect 
as some books for which four times the price isasked. It 
is sold at 25 cts. acopy. Silk Directories and Manuals 
seem to be coming up as if they had been sown broad 
H.C, 


cast in a uursery bed. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, May 4, 1839. 


By Thomas Lee, Esq , Brookline, a fine specimen of 
Rosa var. bouquet. On this stem of 54 roses, about 40 
have expanded. This is the third flowering from a bud 
put into a Noisette. planted in the green house last June. 
Also, fine specimens of the following plants, viz.: Clar- 
keas, Alba and Pulchella ; Collinsia bicolor; Calceo- 
laria pallida; Senecio, double purple; Centaurea lu- 
tea; Phlox Drummondi; Verbena melindris, g. flora; 
Yellow ‘Tea; Hymeneal do; Bolwiller; Double Mc- 





satisfaction on the part of those present, in these repeat- 
ed interviews and interchanges of sympathies, informa- 
tion, and experiences, and of a strong conviction of their 
utility. From various indications, we feel strongly con- 


Cartney; Black Birch; Mespilus Arborea; double ergy 
By Mr David Haggerston, from the garden of J. P. 

Cushing, Esq . Watertown: Combretum purpureum 

(fine); Grevelle Rose ; Magnolia Thompsoniana. 


For the Committee. 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospayr, May 6, 18°. 
Reported for the New Enghind Farmer. 
At Market, 235 Beef Cattle, 14 Pairs Working Oxen, 
15 Cows and Calves, 100 Sheep, and 400 Swine. | 
Prices.— Reef Cattle.—We quote to correspond with | 
Second 


~ 


4ivd 


First quality, $9 00 a §9 50 
quality, $8 25 a $8 75. Third quality, $7 00a 
Working Oren —We noticed the foliowing sales ; 
S70, $78, ¥85, S100. and $140. 
Cows and Calves.—Sales were effected at the follow- 
ing prices, viz. $31, $36, $42 50, 
Sheep.— We did not 4 obtain the prices. | 
Swine —Sales were not very readily made. Several | 


last week, viz: 


$58, and $65 


lots were sold to peddle at8a 8 1-2 for sows and 9a 


9 1-2for barrows. Several small lots of large barrows 
21-4. Atretail from § to 1] according to size 


and quality. 


at and & 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


<=. on are a ee 


ee Peewee 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


ae exposure, week en May 6 5. 


May, 1839. 


Monday, 5 a 





Tuesday, 57 . i 52 . EB. 
Wednesday, 49 40 j; N.E. 
Thursday, 60 | 52 | E. 
Friday, 64 | 50 | Ss. W. 
Saturday, 46 44 N. W. 
Sunday, 61 | 46 | Ss. 





sw EET POTATOES. 
Carolina Potato Slips for planting. 


The following are brief directions for their management. 
Plant three or four inches deep in a hot bed; when these are 
three inches above the ground, part them off from the pota- 
to, which if suffered to remain, will produce more sprouts 
for a successive planting ; transplant them into a rich, light 
soil, in rows four feet apart. Keep clear of weeds until the 
vines begin to cover the ground, after which they will grow 


freely. For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 
North Market Street. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
May 8. 





DOUBLE DAHLIA ROOTS. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 

Seed Store, a superb collection of Double Dahlias, consisting 
of all the improved varieties. 

Also, Double Carnations of many fine varieties. 

May 6. JOSEPH BRECK 


& Co. 








MULBERRY TREESJ&C. 

WILLIAM PRINCE & SOW still have the following 
Trees for sale. 

35,000 genuine Morus Multicaulis trees, from 1 to 6 feet | 
high, which will be sold either trimmed or untrimmed, or in 
cultings. ‘lhe wood of these trees is perfectly mature, and 
they have heen well preserved from all injury. 

42,000 genuine Alpine trees, of a very superior character, 
at least equal to any in the Union 
10,000 of the splendid Morus Expansa, 5 to 9 feet high, 
and much branched —remarkale for its great excellence in | 
every respect. ‘This is the only large parcel of this tree ex- 

isting in this country. 

75, ‘000 Canton, Brussa, Morus Elata, Rose of Lombardy, 
Roman, Pyramidalis, Oriental, White Italian and other kinds; 
all of which will be sold at prices deemed moderate. 

Also, a large assortment of the silk worm’s eggs, of the 
most choice and valuable kinds. 

Ample directions for the culture and successful propaga- 
tion of all kinds of mulberry trees, will be given to every 
purchaser. 

Flushing, near New-York. 

_April 17, 1839, 


FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale his estate in Harvard, Coun- 
ty of Worcester, the well known Bromfield Place ; an excel- 
lent dairy farm, well wooded, the house spacious, fitted for 
two distinct lamilies ; the situation among the most pleasant | 
to he found, especially for a private or high school. Border- | 











ing a part of the farm is a beautiful sheet of water, contain- | 
ing two islands belonging to the aor Inquire of the subseri- 
H.T. BLANCHARD. |; 


4w 


her at South Natick. 
April 17. 


| 81 00 per plant. 


| leston, South Carolina ; 


A Ct > ARRAN 





MORUS MULIICAULIS. 

A few thousand trees of the genuine Morus Multicaulis; 
soa few thousand cuttings of the same may be had on im- 
mediate application to the subscriber. 

WILLIAM KENRICK 


April 24. Nonantum Hill, Newton 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

A great variety of Herbaceous Plants, of beautiful and 

| hardy varieties, can bé furnished hy the subscribers frem 

| their gardens at Brighton at short notice. From 25 cents to 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 24. 





PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 

At the Powmological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collec- 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They comprise the choicest of the old and new varieues 

Also—Scions of Fruit Trees. 

Scions of a great variety of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, from hearing Trees, for sale by the subscriber. 

April 2. ROBERT MANNING. 


and 








DILLINGHAM POTATOES 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store counected with the New England Farmer Office, 
a few barrels of Dillingham Potatoes. ‘These are well known 
as a most excellent eating and very prolific kind. Also, a 
few Cow Horn Potetoes, a very fine kind; the celebrated 
Rohan Potato; Early Whites, and Eastern Potatoes of vari- 
ous kinds 

a 17. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

CORN ‘SHELLERS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, a sup- 
ply of Currier’s Patent Corn Shellers ; a very convenient and 
cheap article. A right to using said machines in counties or 
towns may be obtained by ap; lying as above. 


April 17. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. 

Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- 
son; 
the purpose. 
tain that his seed is 
time in the best possible manner. 


yutinto the ground, and at the same 
There has been a great | 


difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are | 


very apt to cleg up, and the farmer might go over an acre of 
land and not sow a single seed ; but not so ‘with this; it isso 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sow er, 
the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work at 
less than one quarter the expense of the common way of 
sowing his seeds, and have itdone in a much betier manner; 
it opens the furrow, — the seed, and covers it over and 
rolis them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden 
Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, 

Beets, Parsnips, Onions, Corn, &c. It is highly recommend- 

ed by a great number of persons who have used it the nage 


season. For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store by JOSE PH BRECK & CO. 
April 3. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

For sale, at the Garden of Fromont, near Paris, France, 
150,000 of the Morus Multicaulis. These Mulberry Trees 
are 2,3 and 4 feet in height and of the first: growth, detiv- 
erable either at Paris or bordeaux, in the course of the 
tumn of 1839. Orders for the above must be addressed to 
the Director of the Garden of Fromont at Ris, Seine et 
Oise, France, or to J. H. Mey, of South Carolina, at Paris, 
to the care of J. C. Darillier & Co. Paris, with an order ona 


Banker, at Paris, for the amount which will be immediately | 


attended to, and the plants put up in the best order. 


The Garden of Fromont, has also. large quantities of the | 


Mulherry Morati and other new kinds, as well as the newest | 
varieties of Camellias, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Azaleas, 
Rose Trees, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, &c. &c 

Iinmediate application should be made for the Mulberry 
Trees. 

For farther pent “iy ly to James Ailger & Co ,Char- 
NV. Karthous & Co., Balumore ; 
John Bohlen, Philadel phia, and C. C. Meien & Co. , New 
York. 

Paris, France, January 1, 1339. 

A new milch goat, of a superior breed, producing milk like 
cream; well calculated for the invalid, or for a vessel for a | 
long voyage. Inquire at this office. 

March 13. 


GRASS SEED. 

Just received at the New Engiand Agricultura] Warehouse 
and Seed Store — 
| anda fresh lot of Herds Grass Seed. 

ap 24 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Just received at the New England Farmer Office, the 
Second Report on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, by Hen- 
ry Colman, Commissioner for the the Agricultural Survey of 

e State. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 10. 51 and 52 North Market St. 


one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for | 
In using this machine, the farmer mav be cer- | 


Au- | 


A few casks of prime Eastern Clover Seed, | 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT 

















CURRENT. 











CARE, WEERLY. 
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i roM i 
| Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs | 700) 725 
| Pot, , " . —— | & 25 6 37 
Beans, white, Sites ; F bushel} 200) 262 
“ ™ Domestic, . . . | “ 1 200) 300 
| Beer, mess, . . . A barrel | 15 50 | + 00 
| No. tl. ; * 11400 50 
| prime, “6 11200 ++ 50 
BEEsWaAx, white, . : . fpound | 37 | 40 
yellow, ° ° . | - | 25} 34 
Cureese, new milk, . . 10} 12 
Bone Manvak, : : . ‘bushel | | 36 
inecasks, . . in Hd 4) 
| FeatTners, northerm, geese, jpound | 
southern, geese, . ; “ 37 46 
Friax. (American) . 9 | 12 
Fisn, Cod, Graud Bank, oe 112) 437 
Bay, . , 350) 375 
Macxere-. No. 1 - : ‘barrel 14 50 
| FLour, Genesee, cash, . } 4 | 850) 862 
Baltimore, Howard street, - 762) 776 
Richmond canal, ‘ ; v2 750) 7 62 
Alexandria wharf, 7a 750| 762 
Rye, f , . > “ 650! 5 62 
Meat, Indian, in bb is. 425) 437 
Grain: C orn, northern ye ow, lh 7 98; 100 
southern flat, yellow, | “ 93) 94 
white, ss 86 89 
Rye, northern, . | “ 115} 126 
Barley, & 80 85 
Oats, northern, (prime) 58| 60 
| Hay, best English, per ton, 18 00 | 2000 
Eastern screwed, 14 00} 15 50 
Hops, Ist quality, pound i6 17 
2d quality, | 4 16 
| LArp, Boston, Ist sort, | a 12 
southern, Ist sort, : “ II 12 
Leatuen, Philadelphia city tannage, } «4 29 30 
do. country do. “a 25 27 
Baltimore city tannage, sad 26 28 
do. dry hides, “; = 25 
| New York red, light, — . aw 23) 26 
Boston, do. slaughter, « 23) 24 
Boston dry hides, “ 21; 23 
Lig, best sort, ; cask | 90; 95 
| Oit, Sperm, Spring and Summer, P gallo | 
Winter, . . y / 115) 120 
| Whale, refined, P . : 50 | 60 
Linseed, American, ; ; | 90 
} Neat’s Foot, 95 100 
PLaster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 250 275 
Pore, extra clear, ; : barrel | (26 00 27 00 
clear, . ‘ - . ‘ | 25 00 | 26 00 
Mess, _ “ 22 £0 | 23 00 
Sees; Herd’s Grass, ‘ bushel} 250; 275 
| ted Top, southern, ‘ ad 35 | 100 
northern, es | 150 
| Canary, . A P “ 150 1 60 
| Hemp, “ 262 300 
| Flax, . “ 175. 187 
Red Clover, northern, pound 19, 20 
Southern C a none, - 
| Soap, American, No. 1, 5 . “ 6 7 
“ig No. A “ 5 6 
| TALtow, tried, . . . ‘ite. 13 14 
Teazces, Ist sort, . . ‘pr M.| 300] 350 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 57 62 
} American, full blood, washed, “ 52 55 
do. 3-4ths do, | ss 47 | 60 
do. 1-2 do. ss 42 46 
do. 1-4 and common, | . 37 40 
E_- { Pulled epee, : ae ee... 52 55 
= } No. 1, a ‘ ; « 47 50 
== 4} No.2, | «“ 30| 35 
2. =! No. ‘ “ 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES 
Hane, northern, . pound; 14) 15 
southern and western, ‘ “ 13] 14 
| Pork, whole hogs, ' ‘ “ |» 10 il 
Pouitry, per Ib., , . ° ° Pe atl 
| Butter, tub, . ‘ . ai |} IS] 25 
lump, ‘ m : : | oi 
Ecas, ‘ . ‘ dozen | 14! 16 
Pot ATOES, Cc henango, bushel | 70| 75 
white, - a 50| 685 
Aprtes, Baldwin's a barrel | 350 | 4 00 
kussets, . , e “ 300; 3 25 
CipeEr, ° i ° ‘ ‘ | ” 3 00 | 3 25 
refined, . 4 : , ee... 450/500 
PLUM AND PEAR STOCKS. 
A few hundred Pear and Plum Stocks, for sale by 
May 8. SAMUEL POND, Cambridgeport. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
The subjoined extracts are from letters written 
by a lady of New York, now travelling in the East. 
They are from the New York American, and we 
think are full of interest, and will be welcome to 


the readers of the last page of the Farmer: 


«Turn now to the East. The broad plain which 
lies between us and the river, was once covered 
with palaces and streets of the greatest city of an- 
tiquity. Where are they now? Yousee the wav- 
ing corn spread like a sea before us. Where beau- 
tiful fountains once threw their spray high in air, to 
toy with the many-hued Iris, are now only to be 
seen the muddy rivulets of irrigation, trailing their 
serpentine forms through the luxuriant vegetation, 
like huge boas inthe jungles of India. 

The surface of the ground over which we are 
now coursing, without the least obstacle to obstruct 
our path, is thirty feet above the pavements of 
Thebes, caused by the annual overflowing of the 
Nile for ages since the ancient mounds which ex- 
cluded it from the populous city, were broken down, 
and the waters left to complete the work of desola- 
tion and oblivion. 

We can never hope that the curious antiquarian, 
or the interested speculator, will ever attempt to lay 
bare any part of the immense area of a city which 
lies so deeply buried. Although the superincum- 
bent mass of earth is as light and as easily remov- 
ed as the ashes which cover the streets and houses 
of Pompeii, yet it is by no means certain, and per- 
haps scarcely probable, that anything of the least 
value has been suffered to remain on the site of 
this ruined city. But were it possible to denude a} 
portion of it without too much expense, much might 
be learned of the form and style of private edifices, 
from their foundations and overturned walls. It is 
my opinion, however, that the private dwellings 
were of wood, or some equally frail texture, like 
those in India and China are represented to be, 
and that the great architectural energies and _sci- 
ence of the nation were directed to then’ religious 
temples. 'o thisthey were of course dnstigated 
and stimulated by the crafty and powerful hierarchy 
who ruled them at times with a rod of iron, and at 
others, led them by the “cords of love.” Why are 
we halting here, to muse and speculate upon what 
may or may not be underngath these grain fields? 
Spur on to the river! 

You perceive that as we approach its banks, there 
is a gradual rise in the plain. You cannot perceive 
it by the ordinary means of observation, for it is 
too gradual and imperceptible ; but take notice of 
those rills of Nile water coming with considerable 
velocity directly towards us and at right angles 
with the river. They proceed from small reservoirs 
on the river bank, which are kept overflowing all 
day long by the peasants, who raise it from the riv- 
er in various curious though simple ways, which 
you will soon behold. 

I perceive that Ali has our skiff ready to convey 
us across the stream, and if he has obeyed orders, 
has horses prepared for us on the opposite bank. 
Do you see that black speck, just above the water, 
near the farther shore? It is a crocodile, watching 
us ; and the moment we embark, you will see him 
draw under water one eye, which is the only thing 
he keeps above the surface. 

On yonder sand-bank is another huge Jeviathan, 
at full Jength, sunning himself. He too, wil! slide 








off, the moment he perceives us. I have frequent- | 
ly seen a dozen ata time, quite near to us, as we, 


suddenly rounded a turn in the river, and came un- 
expectedly upon, and caughtthem napping. Some 
of them were twentyfive feet in length. The gen- 
tlemen frequently shot at them, but the ball glanc- 
ed off from their coat of mail, .as if they had been 
projected against a cuirass of Milan steel. 

‘The current, you see, is not rapid, »s the waters 
are now getting quite low. Althouzh the water 
appears so dark and thick, yet when taken up in a 
glass it is quite transparent, and deposits very lit- 
tle extraneous matter—much_ less, probably, than 


ut the time of the great flood, when the rush of wa- | a most extensive selection ef the superior varieties of Penrs 





ters brings down the rich alluvion of the overflow- | 


ing lakes of South-western Africa. 

I have purposely kept your attention fixed upon 
the water, inorder to manage a surprise for you. 
Look up, and behold the towering walls of Luror 
above your head, with its aspiring obelisk, ready in 
anger to dart at the sun, for not having annihilated 
at a stroke, the barbarous Gaul, who so lately rob- 
bed it of its mate.* 

We are now arrived at the water-steps of the 
temple, by which devotees used to ascend to wor- 
ship at the shrine within 

The river front is not as imposing as the oppo- 
site one which faces the north. Before we land, I 
will cail your attention to the sudden turn in the 
river at this point, by which it runs nearly parallel 
with the south facade at the temple. We will as- 
cend the steps and make a detour, in order to get 
a front view of the great north entrance of Luxor, 
where it is to be seen to the best advantage. 

If we had time at this moment, I would make a 
morning call, and introduce you to an Enylish la- 
dy, who, with her husband, arrived here yesterday 
overland from India, and one at present living in 
yonder tent, delightfully pitched under the shade of 
some palm trees. But they will be our guests at 
dinner this evening, when you shall see them. So 
allons, to our work. 

Step now from behind that mud-hut, and behold 
the sublime entrance to asublimer temple. That 
propylon is 200 feet wide at its apparent base. (The 
real base is 30 feet below the present level of the 
soil.) On one side is the widowed obelisk, mourn- 
ing for its lost companion. May the Briton have 
more good taste than the Gaul, and leave it here, 
under its own bright skies, where the sun, of which 
it is a type, never for a day withdraws from it the 
light of his countenance. Fancy it now standing 
among the dripping and moss-covered trees of 
James’ Park, and after two years smoking, coated 
with an inch of coal soot! It would then be under 
the ban of Typhon with a vengeance! That row 
of enormous heads and shoulders, which you see 
twenty feet above the soil, belong toas many huge 
statues of red granite buried 30 feet in the earth. 
We will pass through the prepylon only in order to 
see a succession of courts very similar to those of 
the Memnonium, a temple in very litt'e better pres- 
ervation than the latter, and much less perfect than 
that of Medinet Abon. 

(Yo be continued ) 





*The French, by permission of the Pasha, have taken one 
of these beautiful obelisks to Paris, where I saw it lying on 
the quay. The other is destined to enjoy the fogs of London. 











WINSHIP’S BRIGHTON NURSERIES, 
AND BOTANIC GARDENS. 
Froit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. Creep- 





ers, Herbaceous, Perennials, Green House 
Plants, &c. 
Orders addressed to Messrs WINSHIP, 


= Brighton, Mass., will be promptly executed, 
and forwarded to any part of this or other countries, 
April le. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
RLS avec. 
Nursery of William Kenriel: 
The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees for 1839 is 
now ready, and will he sent to ali who apply. 


MULBER- 


it comprises 


Apples, Plums, Quinces, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
ranis, Strawberries, Grape Vines, &c. The stock of Cher- 
ries and of Teaches now ready is particularly Jarge. Also, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honeysuckles, Paonies, 
Dahlias and other Herbaceous Flowering Plants. 

10,000 Cockspur or Newcastle Thorns. 

10,000 Backthorns. 

Morus Multicaulis, and other Mulberries ; the trees genu- 
ine and fine, at prices fair, and varying with the size, and 
the quantity which may he des#red. 

Fruit and all other trees, when so ordered, will he secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places. and or- 
ders promptly executed, on application to the subscriber. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston. 

January 30, 1839. 





PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 

1000 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds; 

1000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra 
size—many of them have borne the past season ; 

500 Quince Trees ; 

3000 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit—Black Hamburgh, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s *eedling ; 

30,000 Giant Asparagus Rox ts ; 

5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb cr Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced ; 

Also—a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. ot 
different kinds ; 

All orders left at this office, or with the sulscriber at Cam- 
bridge-port, or in Mr Lynch’s baggage wagon box, at Gould 
& Howe’s, No.8 Faneul Hall, wil] meet with immediate 
attention, SAMUEL POND, 

March 27. Cambridge- port, Mass. 

BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that, 
after ten years experience, he is fully convineed that ground 
hones torm the most powerful siimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural community. 
Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de 
livered at any part of the eity at 40 cents per bushel, and no 
charge for casks or carting. 

Also, ground Oyster Shells. 

Orders left at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox 
bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 


Office will receive prompt attention. 
March 27. NAHUM WARD. 








GRAPE VINES. 

150 Sweet Water Grape Vines. 

200 Isabella, és “ 

150 Catawha, ¢ = 

100 Black Hamburg Grape Vines. 

1900 Asparagus Roots. 

100 Early Wilmot Rhubarb Roots. 

200 Common ~ es 

A.so—Strawherry Plants of the following choice kinds; 
Methven Castle, Bath Scarlet, Hautbois, English Wood, 
Monthly, &c. Raspberries, Franconia White and Red. 
Gooseberries—Currants— Flowering Shrubs and Plants of 
ali kinds supplied at short notice, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


April 10. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 





A BULL WANTED. . 
Wanted a young Bull, of the short horned Durham breed, 
old enough to be Gsed the present season. Apply to 
April 10. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 











SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE. 

For sale at the New England Agricuitural Warehouse. 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Sayle’s Garden Engines. 
This Engine is a splendid article, and will throw a constant 
stream of water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great 
force, and in case of fire would be a good substitue for a fire 
engine. It is the most perfect article for the purpose ever in- 
troduced. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 3. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per anniunt 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 5@ cents. 











TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTFBS, 
17 SCHOOL STRBET.....BOSTON 
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